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RECENT ACCESSIONS 



A N Italian Triptych of the Fif- 
/\ teenth Century. — This trip- 
/"^ tych, recently acquired in Italy, 
^ ^ is of interest for its unusual ar- 
rangement. That it was used as a reliquary 
may be seen by the twelve small coffers at 
the base originally covered by glass. 

The iconography and arrangement are 
curious, the three panels being divided by 
means of patterns stamped in the gold 
background, into no less than sixteen scenes. 
The subjects are as follows: Left panel: (i) 
Flight into Egypt, (2) Christ among the 
Doctors, (3) The Last Supper, (4) The 
Agony in the Garden. Center Panel: top 
center, (5) The Trinity; on the left, (6) St. 
John the Baptist; on the right, (7) St. 
Michael; mid-center, (8) The Crucifixion; 
to the left, (9) The Scourging of Christ; to 
the right, (10) Christ carrying the Cross; 
below, left (11) The Pieta; right, (12) 
Christ in the Tomb. Right panel: (13) 
Annunciation, (14) Nativity, (15) Adora- 
tion of the Magi, (16) Presentation in the 
Temple. 

Such an arrangement is very unusual in 
Italian art. One of the few instances of a 
similar treatment is a triptych in thirteen 
scenes by Bernardino Buttinone in the 
Costello at Milan, which dates from the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

The Museum triptych is decidedly earlier 
as is indicated by the gold background and 
the still Gothic feeling shown in the com- 
position and figures. It probably dates 
from about 1450. 

It is not by any means easy to determine 
even the school to which so unusual a piece 
belongs, but the balance of evidence seems 



in favor of northern Italy, probably Lom- 
bardy or Piedmont. There is something in 
the vigorous and naive narrative style of 
the drawing which suggests Difendente de 
Ferrari. In any case it would seem likely 
to belong to the north by reason of the 
curious inconography. The Trinity is 
represented as three bearded men exactly 
similar in all respects, seated at a table, 
each holding a book in one hand and bless- 
ing with the other. Such a conception 
occurs scarcely ever in Italian art but is not 
unfamiliar in the miniature art of England 
and France. A celebrated example is that 
by Fouquet. 

The artist, whoever he may be, though he 
appears to be provincial and unscientific, 
is not without distinct talent. His skill in 
indicating the movement of the figures and 
the details of expression with a few rapid 
and sparing touches is remarkable, and 
gives to the pictures, in addition to their 
decorative quality, great vitality. 

It would be unreasonable to expect in 
work of this kind any high efforts of crea- 
tive imagination, but the compositions of 
the Annunciation, the Crucifixion and the 
Pieta show a real feeling for beauty and 
significance. 

The paintings are in a remarkable state of 
preservation. The only restoration neces- 
sary was in parts of the frame. 

R. E. F. 

Two Pictures by Ryder. — Two small 
pictures by Albert P. Ryder, "Curfew 
Hour" and "The Smugglers' Cove" have 
been purchased recently and will be 
shown this month in the Room of Recent 
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Accessions. The art of Ryder has not 
been represented in the Museum hitherto, 
though for a number of years he has been 
pretty generally acknowledged by artists 
and amateurs to be one of the most indi- 
vidual and poetic of American painters. 
Neither of the Museum's pictures has the 
mysterious weirdness of those delineations 
of moonlight and fantastic clouds with 
which his fame is commonly connected, but 
qualities equally worthy will be found in 
our two examples. "The Curfew Hour," 
as the name implies, is a picture of twilight. 
The moon is hidden in a luminous cloud; 
there is a glimpse of sea and dune, and in 
the foreground are cows in a pasture, 
while beyond is a farmhouse with the light 
of the afterglow on it. "The Smugglers' 
Cove" shows a romantic scene of cliffs and 
shore, and the unloading of a ship by a cave 
with houses in it, one being made out of a 
wrecked boat. The radiancy of color in 
this picture is due in part to the ground of 
gold leaf on which it is painted, and which 
shows through the pigment in places. 

B. B. 

Drawings by Davies. — The Museum's 
collection of drawings, a part of which will 
be shown this summer in Galleries E and 
F, has been augmented by a group of seven 
drawings by Arthur B. Davies, the gift of 
an anonymous donor. Mr. Davies' draw- 
ings have long been a source of enthusiasm 
for those who have had the opportunity to 
study them. To those who do not know 
him personally, this opportunity has been 
rare, as there has been but one exhibition 
of his drawings — held at the Gallery of the 
Pratt Institute several years ago. 

These seven drawings have been care- 
fully selected to show various sides of the 
painter's versatile art — strength and in- 
tensity in some, and delicacy in others, 
but all have in a high degree that mastery 
of line and quality which is a distinguishing 
characteristic of this talented artist's work. 

B. B. 

Allston's Deluge. — An important pic- 
ture by Washington Allston, "The Del- 
uge/' has been given to the Museum by 
Mr. William M. Chase. The subject is 



treated with the melodramatic intensity 
that would be expected from one of All- 
ston's generation and training. There is a 
wide expanse of water which lashes a point 
of rock, the topmost of some mountain 
peak where a wolf has found refuge. 
Corpses of men and snakes have been 
washed ashore, and in the distance the ark 
can be faintly discerned half hidden in the 
dusk. Storm clouds fill the larger part of 
the picture. The merits of the work are 
obvious. The expression of gloom and 
desolation is real and sincere, though ex- 
aggerated, according to the point of view 
of our time. The painting exemplifies in 
the worthiest manner a phase of American 
art but scantily represented in the Museum. 

B. B. 

A Bronze Corselet of the Hallstatt 
Period. — A recent accession to the col- 
lection of Arms and Armor is a bronze 
corselet of the "Celtic" or Italiote type, 
dating from the fifth to the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. It is of great rarity (only seven 
specimens of this period appear to be 
known), and it is in excellent preservation. 
It was at one time in the Forman Collec- 
tion, and has been described and figured by 
Dr. R. Forrer (Reallexicon, p. 591, also in 
Urgeschtchte des Europaers). 

The provenance of this corselet is not 
definitely known. Forrer assigns it to 
northern Italy or the neighboring region in 
France. It certainly differs from the speci- 
mens obtained in the Latium country which 
are known to the writer, and on the other 
hand it agrees closely with the three plas- 
trons belonging to M. Constantin, which 
were discovered near Geneva (a Regnier) a 
few years ago. Its form is archaic, straight 
in the back and sides and low in the 
shoulders, representing an evolutional 
stage which appears as well in armor of 
approximately the same period in Greece, 
Assyria, Egypt, and even in Japan (cf. the 
primitive cuirass in the hall of Japanese 
Armor). 

Noteworthy in the present corselet is the 
combination of the plastron and dossiere 
in a single piece, which closed elastically on 
the body of the wearer. 1 1 was then firmly 
held in place by shoulder bands and by a 
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wide belt, probably leathern, the place for 
adjusting which can be traced in the orna- 
mentation. This ornamentation takes the 
form of the series of tubercles deftly 
repousse, usual in the work of the "Hall- 
statt" epoch; as shown in the illustration, 
they are grouped rows and circles, arranged 
on the breast and shoulders and around the 



waist, suggesting lines of body-adornment 
(tattooing, scars, or paint-marks) worn by 
the primitive European. 

With this corselet will be exhibited the 
remarkable crested casque of similar age, 
acquired by the Museum in 1907 (Bulle- 
tin, Vol. Ill, No. 2). 

B. D. 
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